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OF FRIENDS. 


THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from page 723.) 


We visited the families of Friends in White- 
haven, Broughton, Cockermouth, Pardsay Hall, 
Eaglesfield, and Graysothen, and others remote, 
and had several profitable public meetings in 
those towns, and places adjacent. Having spent 
about seven weeks within the verge of Pardsay 
Hall Monthly Meeting, and finding my mind 
clear, we went to Whitehaven, and took passagein 
the ship Globe, James Gason, Master, for Ireland, 
on the eighth of the Sixth-month, (1752,) N.S. 
and parting with our dear friends in much love, 
set sail about the fifth hour in the evening, and 
landed at Dublin, on the eleventh of the same 
month, and were kindly received at the house 
of Samuel Judd; as I was going to which, this 
secret hint was presented tomy mind, “ Live 
retired, and be not suddenly acquainted with any 
man.” After dinner, our kind landlord said, I 
do not well in that Ihave not informed Friends 
of your arrival, they will blame me. I answer- 
ed let us first know that we are here, we. have 
just come from sea, and are weary; for we 
had a troublesome passage by contrary winds, and 
heavy rains, John Pemberton, my companion, 
having been very sea sick, and myself a little so. 
The next day we attended Sycamore Alley Meet- 
ing, where we had the company of Susanna Hat- 
ton, who had been in America, with Ruth 


Courtney. We were at eight meetings in Dublin, | next, and mine eye being fixed on the 


also at a Monthly-meeting, and a Quarterly-meet- 
ing for their young people, in which I was 
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deeply concerned, under the consideration of the 
prevalence of pride and the world’s fashions, 
which was declared to them in the love of truth, 
and the Lord was pleased to favor several of the 
meetings, by His Heavenly presence, to the 
praise of His holy name. 

Leaving this city we went towards the north ; 
at Drogheda, there is a Meeting-house belonging 
to Friends, but they are there so declined, we 
could not have a meeting to satisfaction, we 
therefore went on to a meeting with a few 
Friends at Rathfreland in the county of Down, 
then to Monellan, where the meeting was com- 
fortable, and on First-day had two meetings at 
Lurgan, in the county of Armagh, at which 
place pride anda worldly spirit much prevails. 


Then taking meetings at Newton, Lisburn, 
Hillsborough, and Ballinderry, in the county of 
Antrim, the last of which, was a large, good, 


meeting. We had one at Antrim, where the 
favor of Truth seems much lost by the few pro- 
fessors there; we then passed on to the Grange 
meeting, which was very dull, through the 
prevalence of a worldly, dark, spirit, and from 
thence, to a meeting at Ballynacre, and 20 to 
Colerain, where we had a satisfactory opportunity 
with some of the town’s people, who came to 
the meeting out of curiosity ; but I felt no free- 
dom to express the sense I had of the state of 
Friends then, and ae the meeting broke up, [stept 
to a young woman, a Friend, who lived near the 
Meeting-house, and desired her to step forward, 
and turn the few Friends in there, as she knew 
them, and let the others go by, which she readily 
performed. When we were all set down round 
the room, it soon felt to me that if I delivered 
my concern in general terms, the intended end 
would not be answered, being in pain for their 
good, and close matters spoken might be taken 


i by such to whom they least belonged, and being 


greatly humbled, I was desirous to be rightly 
instructed (not knowing their names) to speak 
to them separately; the Lord, who never fails 
those who humbly trust in Him, showed me 
where, and with whom to begin, and so to the 
to 
whom I directed my speech, each kaew what 
was delivered to them in particular, and [ hope 
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the opportunity was beneficial ; for I had great | had given me an innocent boldness to assert my 
peace. When the Friends were gone, I asked | right of membership; for I believe if we had 


the young woman, who seemed in some surprise, 
what ailed her? she said that several were very 
exactly shown their condition, and feared they 
would judge her for an informer; I told her she 


need not matter that, as she knew herself to be | 


innocent. I mention this occurrence, asa re- 


markable kindness from the merciful Lord, to | 


the children of men, for their help and instruc- 
tion, and that His servants may be encouraged 
to wait upon Him for instruction to discharge 


their duty as faithful stewards in His sight, who | 


knows the secrets of all hearts, and taught His 


not been there, the meeting would have been 
thought select. 

We then went to Ulster Province-meeting, at 
Ballyhagan, which held two days the elders and 
other concerned Friends, here inquire into the 
state of things among their members in the 
province, and it was in the main a satisfactory 
meeting. From hence, we went Southward, 
| taking meetings at Castleshane, Coothill, Bally- 
hais, and Old Castle, and to Ballymurry in 
Connaught, having a meeting ina barn at Gailey, 
with a few Friends, it being the only one kept 





servant in old time to know the wife of Jeroboam, | upin that province, except at Athlone, which 
though she feigned herself to be another woman. | we likewise attended, and came to James Clib- 
Blessed, and magnified be His holy name, who | born’s, at the Moat of Granoge, where we also 
is over all worthy, for ever, and ever! | had a meeting; although I had travelled every 

Then taking meetings at Toberhead, Charle- | day for more than a week, with a fever on me, 
mont, and Ballyhagan, we attended the men’s and had eaten little, occasioned, as I thought, by 
meeting at Lurgan, having a great desire to sit a cold taken by lying in damp beds, and was 
with Friends there in the management of their | now very unwell, put sat the First-day meeting ; 
discipline, which was adjourned to this time at | next day my illness became very violent, so that 


my request; it began with a meeting for worship, | Friends thought | should lay my body there, 
men aod women being generally together, atthe | and sent fur an apcthecary, who let me blood, 
conclusion of which, the men went into the | which somewhat allayed the fever, and I fell into 
room where the meeting for business was usually | a sleep, when I began to bleed again, which 
held, when, after sitting some time in silence, a | brought me very weak, that I was awakened at 
leading Friend said, “ This is only an adjourned | midnight with great drops of sweat on my face, 
meeting, and bid the Clerk enter it, and they | and sickness; and calling my companion who 


might adjourn to the usual time to do their! watched with me, we found that I had bled much, 


business, when it would be more select ;’’ and 
the meeting sitting a while without proceeding 
any way, I asked them what was meant by the 
words, more select, and further said, it any per- 
sons were present that had nota right to sit there, 
they should withdraw, they knew their own 
members ; if they meant the Friend who came 
with us, he was a neighboring Friend and an 
elder ; and as for myself, I esteemed myself a 
proper member of their meeting, as I came to 
visit them with the concurrence of my brethren 
at home, and had certificates from them, wherein 
I was recommended to Friends in Europe and 
elsewhere, and if I did any thing among them 
worthy of censure, I should submit to their deal- 
ings, and therefore desired them to go on with 
their business, for I had come thither with a 
concern to see how the affairs of the church 
went on; so without more debate or much reply 
they proceeded, and, to my surprise, things of 
disorder had lain several years without proper 
dealing with various offenders, such as drink- 
ers of healths, some that had been at cock- 
fightings and races, and one or more marriages 
out of the order of truth; which gave me an 
opportunity to clear myself fully of the concern 
that had for some days lain with weight on my 
mind, which I believe was acceptable to some 
secretly pained Friends, however contrary to 
some others; so that I left the place with a 
peaceful mind, and thankful to the Lord who 


| the orifice in my arm being very large and not 
carefully bound up; my kind landlord and his 
wife being anxious about me, had prevailed with 
the apothecary to lodge in the house, who being 
called to me, on his coming | desired him to peel 
a bladder and apply a thin piece of it about as 
broad as a half-penny on the wound. He asked 
| for what? I told him he would see, and when 
it was applied I requested him to hold his finger 
on the piece over the orifice so as to stop the 
blood, until the plaster dried and stuck, which 
it soon did, and it bled no more; he said that 
he had not seen the like. I mention this 
for the sake of others, for the bladder sticks as 
the blood under it dries, and will stop the bleed- 
ing of almost any wound. Next morning a 
graduate physician of the town came to visit 
me, and feeling my pulse, I asked him what he 
thought of me? He making no answer, I said, 
be not afraid to tell me, for 1 am not afraid to 
hear. Hereplied “that is happy for you,” by 
which I supposed he thought I should not recover. 
He viewed my spittle, and said I was in a deep con- 
sumption, and proposed my taking a vomit; I 
told him that I had not taken one for many 
years, besides as he thought my lungs were in- 
flamed, a moderate purge was better; at which 
he replied with an air of banter, “ you are an 
odd patient ; come, you shall be physician and i 
will be apothecary ”’.. I took him at his word, 
and he sent me a purge which gave me some re- 
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lief. He visited me daily for a week, and could|a good satisfactory meeting, though not so large, 
hardly believe I should recover, though I told Friends being mostly gone home. We had a 
him I believed that I should. He still judged| meeting next day at Tullamoor, and returning 
my cough to be consumptive, and at length told to Mountmelic had a satisfactory one with the 
me if I did recover, to go home as soon as I|children in the school of James Gough. After 
could, for that the Lord was more merciful than| the week-day meeting in this town we went to 
to require such an one as I was to travel as I did, | Ballacarrol, Ballanakel and Cooperhill, having a 
and that I had already acted as a madman, to| meeting at each; then to Catherlough Mouthly 
travel so long time with that fever before I lay| Meeting on first day, and the next day to Athy, 
by. Iasked him if he was master of a vessel at|then to Ballitore, which was, through Divine 
sea which had sprang a leak that could not be| Goodness attending, made profitable, and we had 
stopped, what he would do? He replied, endeavor| also a satisfactory meeting with the scholars in 
to make to the next port for a dry dock to un-| Abraham Shackleton’s school. After a meeting 
lade and search out the leak. Why doctor, said| at Newtea we went to Samuel Watson’s at Kill- 
I, this is just my case ; I saw no place to lay by| connor, whose wife (late Abigail Bowles) had 
until I came hither; at which he laughed, and| been on a religious visit to America several years 
wished me well. I think I never was so reduced | past. She was now near her end, but sensible and 
to so weak 8 state in so short a time, which] in a good frame of spirit, and greatly rejoiced to 
might be occasioned by my great loss of blood ;|see us, and we were mutually comforted in a 
but the Lord was pleased to heal me, and I|sense of the Lord’s presence, for which his holy 
gathered strength to admiration, and on First-| name was praised. After a meeting here and an- 
day sat the meeting, which was comfortable, and| other at Catherlough we went to Waterford, and 
continuing to recover, though not fit to travel, I) sat with Friends in their morning, afternoon, and 
tarried until Fourth-day and attended their| evening meetings on the first day, in all which 
Monthly Meeting; and understanding they had| having cleared myself honestly, my spirit mourned 
been endeavoring to visit fumilies, but were back-| under a sense of formality among the people, and 
ward in beginning, I told Friends that I had aja deadness to the pure inward life of religion; 
freedom to accompany them in the work for aj then taking meetings at Ross, Lambstown, Wex- 
few days for their encouragement, and we ac-| ford, Randals-mills or Castleshaw, Cooladine, and 
cordingly went with them to a few places to|several other places we came to Wicklow, at 
good satisfaction, and Friends received strength| which meeting many soldiers attended who be- 
to go on with the service. Then taking an/ haved well, and truth owned the service in a good 
affectionate leave of our kind landlord, James] degree. I have observed where the soldiers came 
Clibborn, and his wife, who is grand-daughter to] into our meetings, they were an awe to the rab- 
Robert Barclay, the apologist, we went to meet-| ble and loose people, who are sometimes apt to 
ings at Birr, Kilconnermoor, Cashell, Killcom-| be rude; from hence we went to Dublin in order 
mon, Clonsmell, Youghall, and so to Cork on/to attend the national half-year’s-meeting, and 
the first day of the week, where we also attended | were kindly received by our old landlord Samuel 
the men’s meeting for discipline, and visited the| Judd and his family. 

women’s meeting, which were both to some good (To be continued.) 

satisfaction; then going to Bandon, we returned a 
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me to clear myself, it was, I hope, profitable to . 
many, being a large meeting. Wethen wentto| The work of an Elder in the Church of Christ 

appears to be very weighty, and not to be moved 
in, but as the mind is brought under a right con- 
cern, and influenced by that wisdom which gives 
aright understanding in those things that be- 
long to their office; to take the oversight of 
the flock, and to judge of the ministry, requires 
that such as are selected for those services should 
be well grounded in religion, and acquainted with 
the mystery of Godliness; it requires'a deep 
going down to feel after the mind of Truth in 
all their movements ; it requires clear discerning, 
and sound judgment; it requires deep humility 
of heart; it requires the Divine anointing, and 
without a portion thereof the duties of their of- 
fice cannot be discharged to the honor of Truth, 
nor to the edification of the Church. For with- 
out these qualifications they are likely to err both 



















































family of Friends, thence to the Province-meet- 
ing, for Munster, held at Limerick, the public 
and select sittings of which and for the disci- 
pline ended comfortably; and after attending 
the week-day meeting, we went to a meeting at 
Ross, and returned to Limerick, and being un- 
well with a cold, we tarried their meetings on 
First-day, which were large and satisfactory, and 
in the evening had one with a sick friend ; being 
clear, and taking three meetings in our way, we 
proceeded to Leinster Province-meeting at Mount- 
melick, which began ou the sixth day of the 
week, with a meeting of ministers, the next day 
for worship and discipline, and on First-day 
morning was a large and precious meeting ; in the 
afternoon the town’s people came in, and it was 
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in judgment and conduct; and their being set 
forward in religious Society exposes them rather 
more to some peculiar temptations, and I fear 
hath lifted some up to think more highly of 
themselves than they ought. Where this is the 
case they are very likely to err respecting the 
ground of ministry; though they may be capa- 
ble to judge of words, whether they agree with 
sound doctrine or not; but if they go not down, 
and travail in Spirit with those that minister, 
they cannot know from what spring the words 
flow, and for want of this knowledge they are 
likely to err in judgment, and instead of helping 
forward the true birth become the means of sti- 
fling or slaying it. And for want of clear dis- 
cerning and sound judgment they may err by 
nursing a false birth: andif there is not a dwell- 
ing in deep humility there is danger of erring 
in conduct, and instead of being examples to the 
flock they may be tempted to lord it over the 
heritage. 

When [ consider the weight and importance 
of the work confided to the Elders this query 
arises in my mind. ‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” For such weighty services the suffi- 
ciency must be of God, or the work cannot be 
rightly done. For without a divine perception, 
they cannot be qualified to discern, and give the 
living child to the right mother. And if there 
is pot wisdom and skill to use the snuffers with 
judgment and discretion they may extinguish 
the light, when they ought only to remove that 
which obstructs its brightness, that it may shine 
with greater clearness. If the selection for this 
weighty service is made in and by the Church* 
when under the Divine influence, no doubt but 
the lot will rest upon the rightly qualified : and 
these “dwelling in that which gives ability to 
labor in the Church of Christ can speak a word 
in season to them that are ready to faint.” 

On looking over the advices of our Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders in the year 
1755, I find the following lines, which appear to 
me worthy to be transcribed, and with which I 
close this little essay, viz: ‘“ And when the El- 
ders appointed to assist them, and have the over- 
sight of the flock, have faithfully followed the 
heavenly leadings they have been as Aaron and 
Hur, to the ministry, in strengthening their 
hands to war with the enemies of God’s Israel, 
and leading the people on their way from victory 
to victory over their enemies into the dominion 
of Truth.” 


8th month, 1807. Mary MITcHELL. 


After so many years of uninterrupted activity, 
to be imprisoned, to be silenced, and almost in- 
capable of writing or reading, is more wearisome 
then even the pain that often accompanies it. 
And yet, hence the following instruction may be 


*Acts 1: 15 and 26. 


Friends, belonging to Matloke, 
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gathered :—How much activity belongs to some 
natures ; aud that this nature is often mistaken 
for grace. How much we are called to suffer, 
as well as do the will of God. When I have bid 
one of my children sit down quietly and remain 
silent during my pleasure, I enjoin him a much 
more difficult task, than the most active service ; 
and yet I expected it to be done because I or- 
dered it. How is it that I have not yet learnt 
to sit still when I am bid.—Cerctn. 


————__-+—~+er 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANCIENT INTELLIGENCE. 


From our meeting at Chadswell in the —— 
of Inkborough and County of Worcester in Old 
England, to which meeting our friends hereafter 
— did belong, the 6th of 3d month, 


To Friends in Pennsylvania. 


Dear Friends——We whose names are here 
subscribed, thought good to give you this short 
testimony concerning our friend George Maris, 
with his wife and children, of Grafton, in the 
county and nation aforesaid. Whereas, our dear 
friend, before mentioned, hath laid before us his 
intention of transporting himself and family into 
your country, he being free to leave our country, 
we have nothing against his going, but to con- 
descend to him therein. And this may certify 
all Friends or others whom it may concern, that 
we have this further to say for our dear friend 
George Maris, that we have had good knowledge 
of his life and conversation, and we have known 
it to be such that hath adorned the Gospel of 
Christ; and hath been a good example in his 
place, and a man the bent of whose heart hath 
been to serve the Lord, and all people in love, 
and hath not spared to spend and be spent for 
the service of Truth ; and this we can say, we do 
not know of auy person, either Friend or other 
that hath aught against him, his wife or children, 
upon any just account whatsoever; and surely, 
Friends, we could have been glad, if it had been 
so ordered that they might have spent the re- 
maining part of their days with us, who have 
lived together in true love and unity for many 
years. 

And dear Friends in the known part of 
America, having given you this short account of 
those our friends, though far short of what lives 

| in our hearts for them, more of which we could 

| give in truth if need required, but hoping when 

; you meet, your sense of each other in the truth 
will be a confirmation to what we have testified, 
we remain your dear friends, brethren and sis- 
ters, in the love that makes us willing to submit 
to the will of God in all things. 

(Signed by fourteen men and women Friends.) 


A certificate from the ae cee of 


onyash and 
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Ashford meeting, concerning our dear friend 
George Wood, the 29th of 5th month, 1682. 
Darbyshire. 

This is to satisfy Friends in America or else- 
where, that George Wood, the bearer hereof, hath 
since thetime he hath come amongst Friends, 
walked very orderly and faithfully amongst us, 
and he, his dear wife and children have been of 
a good savor in their country and in sweet unity 
with Friends in the blessed Truth. 

In which precious love and unity, that is in the 
pure Truth, we now part with them, though sorry 
to be so far absent from them, if the Lord had 
pleased to have ordered it otherwise; but yet in 
spirit we hope forever to feel them with us, and 
are well satisfied in their going, desiring the 
Lord may be ever with them and His, in all 
places wheresoever, and our eternal joy and com- 
fort forever. So let it be, Oh Lord; let it be so, 
Amen. 

Given forth at our Monthly Meeting the day 
and year above-said, by us whose names are here- 
unto subscribed. 


(Signed by seventeen men and women Friends. ) 


This is to certify all whom it may concern, that 
our friend Abraham Marshall was ever, after he 
came amongst us, as far as we know, very hon- 
est, and walked orderly amongst us,and we looked 
upon him to be what he seemed, and had good 


unity with him in all things relating to his life and 
conversation. And he also had sometimes some 
few words amongst us in our meetings, which we 
received as from a babe in the Truth, and had 
hopes of his coming on from strength to strength, 
in and by the spirit of the Lord. We shall be 
glad if we hear of his well doing, and hope 
Friends in those parts will have a sense of him 
and be tender towards him. So in dear love to 
all dear Friends, we tenderly salute you, and re- 
main your friends and brethren in the blessed 
Truth. 


Given from our Monthly Mecting at Monyash 
9th of 2d month, 1700. 

(Signed by John Gratton and fifteen others, 
men and women Friends. ) 

Bashfulness is not so much the effect of an ill 
education, as the proper gift and provision of 
a wise nature. Every stage of life has its own set 
of manners, that is suited to it and best becomes 
it. Each is beautiful in its season ; and you might 
as well quarrel with the child’s rattle, and advance 
him directly to the boy’s top and marbles, as ex- 
pect from diffident youth, the manly confidence 
of riper age. 

{t is always a sign of poverty of mind, when 
men are ever aiming to appear great; for they 
who are really great, never seem to know it. 

Cuariry. 


Who seeks to praise thee, and to make thee known 
To other hearts, must have thee in their own. 
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THE STARS AND THE EARTH, OR THOUGHTS 
UPON SPACE, TIME, AND ETERNITY. 
(Continued from page 735.) 


To prepare a way for such intuitive perception, 
and such immediate knowledge with respect to 
the nature of Time and Space, and facilitate its 
acquisition, is the object of the following reflee- 
tions. They shall from their plainness constrain 
the reader to understand, and shall force upon 
him clear notions with respect to matters from 
which he has often turned away without any 
consideration. 

Truly, the interest which men take in things 
is varied, and frequently contradictory : what 
appears to one as of the highest importance, ap- 
pears of no material consequence to another. 
There is, however, one question which must in- 
terest every one, even though his leisure and the 
bent of his mind may not permit him to devote 
himself earnestly and without intermission to the 
labor of attempting its solution. This question 
is the How and the Wherefore of all things? It 
is one from which the mind of man cannot be 
repulsed. When a child, he asks after the 
Maker of heaven and earth, and is believed and 
contented by being directed to an all-wise and 
perfectly good Almighty Creator. To more ma- 
ture reflection, this answer is no longer sufficient, 
because the attempt to deduce the multiplicity 
of things in the world around us from one single 
cause, viz. from God, leads us to’ contradictions 
which it is the province of Philosophy to unra- 

| vel. Qur mind can indeed only attribute a sin- 

| gle effect to a single cause; and when we per- 

| ceive manifold and different effects, it becomes at 

| once requisite to our intellect to seek for mani- 
fold and various causes. This is a law which is 
so intolerant of exceptions, that we unwillingly 
suppose a difference to exist even where our 

| Senses cannot discern it. For example, the 
single ray of the sun gives us light and warmth: 
it is in our thoughts at once considered double, 
and analyzed into a lighting and a heating ray, 
because we are absolutely compelled, eyen against 
our inelination, to look out for two causes, « 
lighting and a warming power, for the two ef- 
fects, light and heat. 

Now, if, in consequence of some certain inhe- 
rent property of our minds, we are compelied t: 
look for a single First Cause and a single Crea- 
tor for the sum of all the causes and effects 
which are manifest in the world, which fill it, 
and which indeed are the world, the First Cause 
must be entirely single and one, because, if we 
are unwilling to admit in J¢ any difference or 
variety, we are again as irresistibly driven to the 
question, What can be the cause of these differ- 
ences und varieties? It is, however, absurd to 
inquire after the origin of the First Cause of all 
things, because the very essence of a First Cause 
consists in the fact, that the inquiry after some 
more distant origin is impossible. . 
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To solve and remove this contradiction and 
absurdity is as I have already remarked, the 
province of philosophers. It has frequently 
been asserted, that they have discovered the solu- 
tion; but the answer to the question “ How ?’’ 
is still due to the uninitiated; since philoso- 
phers allege, that the most intense study of phi- 
losophy is requisite to“enable us to understand 
the results at which they arrive. 

We are not, however, sufficiently submis- 
sive to be put off with such a mysterious 
answer; and the circumstance itself makes us 
suspect, that the philosophers cannot have con- 
vinced one another, but that the successor al- 
ways confutes his predecessor ; so that, in the 
most favorable view, philosophy has taken a step 
= each time, but has not yet arrived at the 
goal. 


Now, since all hope, upon the side of philoso- 
phers, has been cut off from us, of our ever arriv- 
ing at the solution of the contradiction from which 
the intellect in vain struggles to free itself, we 
will make an attempt to point out, in a generally 
intelligible manner, a path by which the solu- 
tion becomes conceivable :—¢o point out a path, 
I say; that is, I point out the way, and prove it, 
and render it intelligible that this path, if it is 
really pervious, mus¢ lead to the goal. Whether 
it can be travelled, must be decided by the in- 
quiries, to stimulate and to advance which is the 
most earnest wish of the author. ° The course 
which our reflections will take apparently leads 
us away from the “ Stars and the Earth”; but 
we shall return to them, and beg the reader to 
accompany us, step by step, to the conclusions 
which are the end of our journey. 


But, as I have already said, since there is a 
contradiction between the assumption of a single 
original Cause, and the world with its manifold 
changes and phenomena, it follows that there is 
either no First Cause or no Multiplicity in the 
world, or, lastly, that both these assumptions 
are false. 


To point out one of these three possible 
sources of error is, therefore, a step upon the 
road to truth. 


If, for example, it is shown that the various 
and manifold phenomena in the world are really 
not various and manifold, but that they are only 
apparently so, the necessity of discovering for 
every variety a particular cause no longer exists, 
and thus a Single Cause becomes sufficient. We 
will show that such a view 7s possible, and how 
it 18 so. 

As a single and colorless ray of the sun, when 
it is seen through a prism, is decomposed into a 
broad surface with seven different colors, so a 
world which was really only a single undivisible 
point miyzht, by our human senses, and by man’s 
method of contemplation and comprehension, be 
divided, ‘as through a prism with a thousand 
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sides, into the endless multitude of phenomena 
which are round about us. 

All differences and distinctions which we 
perceive are of two kinds: first, the difference 
betweén things which are perveptible to our 
senses, as the sun, the heavenly bodies, men, 
beasts, and plants ; and secondly, the difference 
in matters beyond the cognizance of our senses, 
as of thoughts and truths. Thus, to mark out the 
way by which we can lead ourselves to consider 
the entire world as a single indivisible unit, we 
must solve a double problem :—To show, first, 
that the different thoughts and truths may be 
looked upon as a single truth; and, secondly, 
that the parts of the universe and of the history 
of the world which bear reference to Time and 
Space can also be viewed together as a single in- 
divisible point. 

The first part of the question is that which 
may be solved most easily, and in the most intel- 
ligible way. There isonly one Truth ; and if we 
think that we can distinguish many, it only de- 
pends upon the limited nature of our understand- 
ing, which separates and decomposes this unity 
into many rays. 

Let us begin with quite a simple example: 
Man is mortal, he thinks and he feels. These 
are three separate and different truths, according 
to our ordinary ideas. But the difference only 


depends upon the fact, that our mind is not able 


at once and completely to grasp and understand 
the idea of Man, with all its consequences. If 
this was the case, and if, as scon as we heard the 
word Man, there was present in our minds every 
thing which is requisite to the realization of the 
idea, we should immediately entertain the notion 
of Mortulity,-of Thought, and of Sensation ; and 
it would not at first occur to us to analyze the 
idea, and to say ‘“‘Man is Mortal,” any more 
than we should think that we are saying some- 
thing particular, when we state. that a square has 
four corners, because this property is already 
understood in the object, and together with it. 
A second example will make this more evi- 
dent. For one who has fully comprehended and 
knows what a triangle is, it is not requisite that 
he should be first informed that a triangle has 
three sides and three angles, that the three an- 
gles are together equal to two right angles, and 
that three lines drawn perpendicularly from the 
angles to the opposite sides cut one another at 
the same point; in short, all that mathemati- 
cians have made out concerning the properties of 
a triangle by a troublesome scientific process ; 
but he understands it all atonce. He who has 
completely comprehended the idea of the globe 
of our earth understands at once and immediate- 
ly that it is round, that it is heavy, of what 
chemical components it is formed, the course it 
runs, and what creatures it produces. He has 
included Man, with all his deeds and transac- 
tions, his perceptions and ideas, his understand- 
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ing and the illusions of his senses, as necessary 
attributes of the earth; and has seen that he 
could not bring himself to describe or imagine 
one of these points of truths as any thing special 
or separate, because he has comprehended all as 
indivisible and distinct consequences, and com- 
ponents of the idea Earth. He can put dowo 
and acknowledge each of these positions as a 
distinct truth, just as little as we can think that 
we are saying something particular when we re- 
mark, “ A square has four angles.” 

Lastly, if we enlarge our ideas to the Universe, 
to the whole creation, in which all experience, 
truths, and ideas are included, it follows that, 
for the most perfect acquaintance with it, only 
one truth and one idea exists, viz. the Universe ; 
and that the subdivision of this one universal 
knowledge is as purely human, and as certainly 
depends upon the imperfection of human powers 
of perception, as the necessity of dividing a sin- 
gle ray of the sun into a double power, viz. a 
lighting and heating ray, because it enlightens 
and warms us at the same time. For the uni- 
verse is a great organic whole; and he who has 
understood and entirely comprehended the idea 
of an organized being, has also grasped and com- 
prehended all its separate component parts. 

(To be continued.) 


ncnsiaiiitiieaaads 
“WE GIVE THEE THANKS, 0 LORD GOD AL- 
MIGHTY.” 


Another great wave of time has receded into 
the unfathomable past, with all its varied expe- 
riences, and we have passed the threshold of a 
new year, glancing backward and forward, gath- 
ering up the treasures or burying the dear hopes 
of the past, or exultant with cloudless antici- 
pations of the coming days over which the rain- 
bow hues of promise hang like a benediction. 

The past is hallowed to the heart by the feet 
that once trod, but whose steps no more echo 
through its shadowy chambers. They paused 
in their swift race and rested, never more to be- 
come weary ou life’s uneven way. There were 
eyes that loved the green earth, the billowy sea, 
and the broad azure of the skies with all their 
ministers of light, and better still the faces that 
beamed with affection and sympathy for them, 
but those eyes now lie sealed beneath the dead 
turf in the churchyard, and the departed claim 
no more than a place in our memory. Sad as 
was the parting, lonely as the heart may have 
been when so bereaved, it has faith and love 
enough to say, “‘ Wegive thee thanks, O Lord God 
Almighty !” 

Thanks! that such love was ours on earth, 
and lives for us in Heaven. Thanks! for the 
pleasant light along our way whose memory 
blesses yet; and thanks, above all, that the 
long parted shall meet again to separate no wore. 

The minor trials of life, its daily vexatious 
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and disappointments, it were well to bury deep 
amid the ruins of the past. To keep alive their 
memory is constantly irritating wounds that time 
would mercifully heal; and Christian philosophy 
teaches that the irremediable past wherein 
our sins and disappointment lie, were better lost 
beneath oblivion’s wave. 

Then let us give thanks for all that was bright 
and pleasant in the vanished days, all that made 
our hearts holier and happier; and for their 
memory which sheds a tranquil light upon what- 
ever road we travel. Nor will we forget to be 
grateful for such sorrows as have developed in 
us a nobler character, a firmer faith, a more com- 
plete self-sacrifice, a tenderer care for man, a 
deeper love forGod. The Great Physician takes 
not counsel with us, when prescribing for our 
sin-sick souls, but presses the bitter draught to 
our reluctant lips to heal, to purify ; and though 
the mercy be veiled, let no doubt arise with re- 
gard to its reality, and we shall see in His good 
time that there was no mistake in the appoint- 
ment of our lot. 

If we are grateful for the multiplied blessings 
of the past, let our deeds bear witness even more 
eloquently than our words; and now, with the 
knell of the old year and the birth chimes of the 
new yet ringing in our ears, let new resolves 
have place. Have we forgotten to be truthful 
to the letter and spirit? Have we made home 
a waste of nettles instead of a parterre of hea- 
ven’s choicest flowers? Have we led a friend 
astray by evil example? Then let us now, ere 
the dew of youth pass from the bright New 
Year, resolve we will fulfil a worthier destiny, 
and leave weakness and sinfulness behind us on 
our path. 

There will come an hour to each when the 
thought of gentle, loving words, of disinterested 
deeds, of pure example, will be balm to the 
heart, such as no earthly treasure can purchase, 
and this balm is gathered ouly in life’s daily du- 
ties, and no one can garner it for another. 

Progress in wisdom, ia goodness, is the fulfill- 
ing of the soul’s destiny ; and let no soul be sat- 
tisfied unless conscious that its tendencies are 
onward and upward toward the perfection at 
which we are taught toaim. What a sublime 
thought! limitless powers confided to us and 
eternity for their use, from which there is no re- 
fuge. 

Grateful and humbly resolute in the right, 
pitiful to the erring, let us begin the year in 
hope and peace. Strong in the love of God, we 
shall be prepared for whatever changes the co- 
ming days may bring; and, sustained by faith 
in Him, prosperity will not dazele, misfortune 
cannot overwhelm us, When this year shall be 
numbered among the things thst were, may its 
memories glow with heavenly radiance, and may 
each human soul be conscious that it has risea 
one grade nearer the stanJard given us in Christ. 
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Thanks for the past, the present, the hope of 
coming days; and thanks that, when our weary 
feet would rest, the unwearied soul may claim a 
heritage where time shall be no more. 


N. E. Farmer.] Si. J. he. 





PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO, 2, 1861. 





Information is requested respecting Mary 
Fordham, who is believed to be residing in the 
family of some “ Friend’’ in this city. 

Any one knowing her, is requested to call on 
Wm. W. Moore, No. 324 S. 5th Street, whois pos- 
sessed of information that may result in her 
pecuniary advantage. 


Drep,—In the city of Washington on First-day, 13th 
inst., JACOB Janney, an Elder of Alexandria Monthly 
Meeting, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 


incall ieee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from page 729.) 


It will be found that a large number of those 
who originated the first permanent organization 
for the instruction of the young on the first day of 
the week, were members of the Society of Friends. 
This organization was established in Phila- 
delphia, on the eleventh of First month, 1791, 
and composed of different denominations of Chris- 
tians. On the 12th of 10th month, 1796, the 
Society was incorporated by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, and the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion sets forth the object of its benevolent foun- 
ders in the following words : 

‘“W hereas, the good education of youth is of the 
first importance to Society, and numbers of chil- 
dren, the offspring of indigent parents, have not 
proper opportunities of instruction, previously to 
their being apprenticed to trades—and whereas 
among the youth of every large city various in- 
stances occur, of the first day of the week, called 
Sunday,—a day which ought to be devoted to 
religious improvement,—being employed to the 
worst of purposes, the depravation of morals and 
manners : it is therefore the opinion of the sub- 
sefibers, that the establishment of First-day or 
Sunday Schools, in this city and liberties, would 
be of essential advantage to the rising generation ; 
and for effecting that benevolent purpose, they 
have formed themselves in to a Society by the 
name, style, and title of ‘ The Society for the In- 
stitution and support of First day or Sunday 
Schoolsin the City of Philadelphia, and the Dis- 
tricts of Southwark and the Northern Liberties.’ ” 

The first section provides that “ the instruc- 
tion to be given in these schools, shall be con- 
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fined to reading and writing’ from the Bible, and 


such other moral and religious books as the So- 
ciety may from time to time direct.”’ 

From a Summary of the proceedings of the 
Society, published in 1813, it appears that “ from 
the 3d month, 1791, to the 1st month, 1800,” 
there had been expended on the education of 
children $3968.56. 

“The number taught during that period being 
two thousand one hundred and twenty-seven, viz. 
one thousand two hundred and twenty-four males, 
and nine hundred and three females. There 
were three schools then in operation; one for 
boys, and one for girls in the city, and the third 
for boys in Southwark, containing generally about 
sixty scholars each.” 

In 1813 a school was opened in the Northern 
Liberties, which, after it had been in operation 
three months, the Report informs “has sometimes 
witnessed the attendance of no less than one hun- 
dred and forty scholars; which being a greater 
number than can be well accommodated or faith- 
fully instructed, it is very evident that were the 
funds of the Society adequate to the expense, an- 
other school might be established in that quarter, 
and the two prove of incalculable benefit. The con- 
veniencies of the several rooms permitting a suf- 
ficient separation of the sexes, both have been 
admitted into each school.” 

After an experience of tweaty-two years the 
Summary continues: 

“‘ Tt is an indisputable and animating fact, that 
many of the pupils, who had no other opportu- 
nity of acquiring the benefit of school learning, 
than that which had been presented by this In- 
stitution, attained therein the power of spelling 
and reading with correctness and propriety, and 
of writing an easy, fair and legible hand: advan- 
tages, which, without the help of such an Insti- 
tution, it is probable they would not have en- 
jeyed. For although within these few years, 
there have been two Societies instituted in this 
city, for the free instruction of the indigent 
daily, and the magnitude of each of their funds 
enables them to teach a large number, yet the 
avocations of many on week days prevent their 
availing themselves of the benefit of those Insti- 
tutions, and no other source is open but First- 
day or Sunday schools. Besides which, by at- 
tending on this day, at hours not interfering with 
public worship, they are in a great measure pre- 
served from misspending their time, and from ac- 
quiring a habit of idleness which might lead to 
debauchery and ruin. A recurrence to the early 
winutes of the Board has given in evidence, that 
then some of the lads steadily attended the schools 
and received premiums for good behaviour and 
improvement, who have since become opulent 
and respectable members of the community.” 

The Society still remains in existence and dis- 
tributes, its funds annually among such First-day 
schools as require it, though it has had no 
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school under its immediate care since 1819. 
The establishment of the “ Philadelphia Sunday 
and Adult School Union” in 1817, and the sub- 
sequent formation of the “American Sunday 
School Union,’’ swallowed up this useful and un- 
ostentatious organization. Although the same 
necessity does not exist now, as formerly, to teach 
‘reading and writing” in First-day schools, it is 
believed this bistorial sketch will not be without 
its value in calling the attention of Friends to 
the importance of spending a portion of the first 
day of the week, in an effort to instruct and en- 
lighten the destitute children of their respective 
neighborhoods. It is a beautiful provision in the 
Divine economy, “that he that watereth, shall 
be watered also himself,” and while imparting 
to others, a blessing may descend upon ourselves 
and@our children. P. 
1st mo., 1861. 


—_— —_-.469p>——- —-- 


OUR STELLAR SYSTEM. 


The grandest of all the problems with which 
science has ever grappled is the relation of the 
stars to each other. Sir William Herschell, 
with his great telescope and his comprehensive 
mind, led the way in the sublime study, and the 
path which he marked out is now being pursued 
by able and earnest observers all over the civ- 


ilized world. The results yet obtained in regard 
to the position of the fixed stars io relation to 
each other and their distances apart, are neither 
as positive nor as definite as our knowledge of 
our own solar system, still, within certain limits, 
some facts have been determined which almost 


overwhelm the mind with their inconceivable 
grandeur. 

First, it has been ascertained that our sun is 
one of an innumerable multitude of stars which 
are grouped together in one collection or system, 
separated from other stars in the universe. The 
general form of this stellar system, and our posi- 
tion in it, have been roughly determined. It is 
in the form of an irregular wheel, with a deep 
notch in one side, and with a portion of another 
wheel branching out from it. Our sun is situated 
pretty near the middle of the system, and about 
where the brauch divides. The dimensions of 


this collection of stars are so vast that if expressed | 


in miles they would require rows of figures of 
such confusing length as to convey no definite 
idea to the mind, and the plan has been adopted 
of stating the time which a ray of light would 
require to traverse them. It would take a loco- 
motive 500 years to pass from the earth to the 
sun, while a ray of light makes a journey in eight 
minutes, and yet a ray of light moving with the 
same volocity, would require three years to reach 
the nearest fixed star! In applying this measur- 
ing rod of our stellar system, it is found that, 
through the thickness of the wheel the distance 
is such that light would occupy about 1,000 


years, and through the diameter not less than 
10,000 years, in making the passage! In some 
directions, indeed, the system stretches away 
into the depths of space beyond the reach of the 
most powerful telescope to measure. 

If we pass through the inconceivable distances 
we have been considering, out beyond the bound- 
aries of our stellar system, we find a region of 
empty space, destitute of stars, at all events of 
those which are luminous and visible. Travers- 
ing this void space through distances which 
appal the mind by their immensity, we find other 
systems of stars probably similar to: our own. 
And astronomers are now considering the possi- 
ble relation of these several clusters to each— 
whether there is not a system of systems! This 
is the most sublime problem which has ever 
engaged the attention of the human mind.— 
Scientific American. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
BRAIN DIFFICULTIES. 


On Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Disorders 
of the Mind, their incipient Symptoms, Path- 
ology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and Prophylazis. 
By Forbes Winslow, M.D., D.C. L.., Oxon. 
London: 1860. 


There is one, and but one, organ of the hu- 
man body the symtoms of disorganization and 
the disturbed functions of which we read of with 
avidity and ponder over with wonder. The dis- 
orders which affect the material instrument of the 
mind result im consequences so momentous, fol- 
low paths so extraordinary, and present enigmas 
so countless, that the general reader may be ex- 
cused for the curiosity with which he follows the 
physician in his details of morbid psychological 
curiosities, and hangs over the surgeon’s scalpel 
as it searches out the pathological appearances 
from which they are presumed to spring. 

The volume under notice is not by any means 
a mere collection of such facts; it claims the 
higher and more original duty of tracing out the 
various paths of departure from healthy condi- 
tions of brain, and of unmasking hidden phases 
of insanity. [ere lies a whole realm of unbea- 
ten ground, the value of which Dr. Winslow has 
been the first to draw public attention to, with a 
gravity the occasion requires. It is the opinion 
of many eminent physicians that the present cen- 
tury has witnessed a very large increase of brain 
disorders, and that this increase has taken place 
in an accelerated ratio as the strain upon the 
commercial and public life of the people has be- 
come greater. The intense competition which 
at present exists among all the liberal professions, 
the excitement accompanying the large monetary 
transactions which distinguish the trading of the 
present day, the gambling nature of many of its 
operations, and the extreme tension to which 
all classes of the community are subjected in the 
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unceasing struggle for position and even life, has | brain if notice were only given in time; but the 
resulted in a cerebral excitement under which golden opportunity is allowed to slip, and disor- 
the finely organized brain but too often gives| ordered function slowly but surely merges into 
way. disordered organization. We know full well that 
Dr. Brigham, of Boston in the United States, | at least eighty per cent of cases of insanity are 
gives a most deplorable account of the increase | curable if treated early ; and we also know that 
of cerebral disorders in his own country, in which of those received into the great county asylums 
he asserts that insanity and other brain diseases | | scarcely teu per cent. ever recover. The differ- 
are three times as prevalent as in England. | ence between the two drop through into the con- 
This statement would seem to confirm the no- | dition of driveling idiots or of raving maniacs, 
tion that go-a-headism, if we may be allowed |simply because the curative influences of medi- 
the term, is straining the mental fabric to its | cine has been sought too late. In some of the 
breaking point. And we must remember that; more obscure and fatal brain diseases, such as 
the mischief must not be guaged merely by the | cerebral softening, general paralysis, epilepsy, 
number of those who fall by the wayside; there |ect., the neglect of early treatment is equally 
must be an enormous amount of latent ‘mental | deplorable. “The insidious approaches of mis- 
exhaustion going on, which medicine takes no/| chief are often foreshadowed by symptoms so 
count of. It is a matter of general observation | trivial that they pass unobserved by relatfes 
that the children of men of intellectual eminence ‘and friends. The person so affected will fre- 
often possess feeble, if not diseased brains, for | quently drop his stick or umbrella in his walk ; 
the simple reason that the parents have undaly | he will in the slightest possible manner drag one 
exercised that organ. What applies to individ- | leg, a finger will feel numb, or there will be 
uals, in a certain modified degree applies to the | some slight disorder of the sight. 
race. A generation that overtasks its brains i is; ‘In the incipient stages [says Dr. Winslow] 
but too likely to be succeeded by a second still | | of cerebral softening, as well as in organic dis- 


more enfeebled in its mental organization, and | integrations of the “delicate nerve vesicle, ob- 
this exhaustive process must go on increasing if} 


served in what is termed progressive, general, 
the social causes producing it continue in opera- land cerebral paralysis, the patient often exhib- 
tion. 


its a debility of memory, long before the disease 


We have some means of measuring the magni-|of the brain is suspected, in 1 regard to the most 
tude ofthe evil where absolute lunacy is concerned, | ordinary and most trifling matters connected with 
inasmuch as we possess official returns to deal | the every-day occurrences of life; he forgets his 
with, which gauge its rate of increase or decrease | appointments, is oblivious of the names of his par- 


with pretty tolerable accuracy ; but we have no 
such means of ascertaining the nature of the in- 
crease of those no less grave disorders of the 
brain which do not bring the patient under the | 
cognizance of the law. Tf we could take count 
of the number of able men who, at the very 
height of their efficiency and in the very pleni- 


| ticular friends, mislays his books, loses his pa- 
| pers, and is unable to maintain in his mental 
| grip for many consecutive minutes the name of 
the month or the day of the week. He sits 
down to write a letter on some matter of busi- 
ness, and his attention being for a second direct- 
ed from what he is engaged in, he immediately 


tude of their power, are struck with insidious 
cerebral disease, such as softening of the brain, | leaves the letter unfinished. In this condition 
and drop out of life as gradually and as noiseless- lof mind he will be heard constantly inquiring 
ly as the leaf slowly tinges, withers, and then | for articles that he had carefully put aside but 
flutters to the ground; if medicine had any sys-|a few minutes previously.” 

tem of statistics which could present us with a| The memory may be considered one of the 
measure of the amount of paralysis that comes | most delicate tests of the presence of injury, or 
under its observation, or of the apoplectic seizures | the progress of natural decay, in the brain. 
which so suddenly blot out life, we should doubt- | From the hidden storehouse of impressions which 
less be astonished at the very large increase | we know to be seated in the cerebrum or greater 
which has of late years taken place in affections | brain whilst in a state of vigorous health, by the 
of the brain. It is just possible that the tenden-! act of recollection we possess the marvellous 
cy lately observable in the community to take a| power of reproducing the countless tableaux of 
little more breath in the race of life, to prolong! scenes that have occurred during a long and busy 
the annual holiday, and to favor the habit of | life. Some persons never forget a face they have 
physical exercise, of which the volunteer move-| once seen, others will acquire with extreme rap- 
ment is a noble example, will do something to | idity a dozen languages containing hundreds of 
check the degenerating process at present un-| thousands of words, and store them for immedi- 
doubtedly going on: meanwhile, we must see! ate use; the musician catches the floating notes 
what we can do to remedy the existing evil. It of songs, and they remain for a lifetime deeply 
is, we believe, within the province of art to ar-' graven on his memory. The artist packs away 
rest in its earlier stages many disorders of the within his brain the image of the faintest flush 


loses all recollection of his correspondence, and 
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of sunset or the thousand shades of sky, and re- 
produces them years after on his easel. It may 
be imagined that a tablet so sensitive to receive 
and so strong to retain an incredible number of 
images ina state of health is not unlikely to 
speedily make a “ sign” of its impaired condition. 
A flaw in an Egyptian slab covered with hiero- 
glyphics is pretty sure to obliterate some of them, 
and experience proves that brain injury is speed- 
ily shadowed forth by defects more or less grave 
of the memory. In the whole range of psycho- 
logical inquiry there is nothing more remarka- 
ble perhaps than the “ vagaries,” if we may be 
allowed the term, played by the deteriorating 
agent in the storehouse of memory; sometimes 
it enters and for years annihilates the vast col- 
lection in an instant, only to restore them again 
as perfect as before; at other times it obliter- 
ates group after group of associated ideas in suc- 
cession according to the order in which the brain 
has acquired them. Again a single letter ina 
word is all that the destroying power lays its 
hands upon among the immense magazine at its 
merey. 

The total abolition of an acquired language 
is not at all an uncommon thing in brain disease, 
and as arule the memory in such causes may 
be said to recede to those ideas engraven upon 
the memory in childhood. Those persons who 
have talked a foreign language all their lives 
will be found to pray before death in their na- 
tive tongue. There have been some remarkable 
exceptions to this rule, however, and Dr. John- 
son when dying is said to have forgotten the 
Lord’s Prayer in English, but to have attempted 
its repetition in Latin. Possibly the explana- 
tion of this exception may be found in the fact, 
that he thought habitually in Latin. There are 
not wanting instances, however, to prove that the 
memory under disease oscillates between the past 
and the present. 

It would seem as though ideas were registered 
on the brain in successive layers, the Jast lying 
uppermost ; and that as the nervous energy re- 
treated, either asa consequence of disease or of 
gradual decay, so those ideas lost life downwards. 
The condition of the circulation of the blood 
through the brain in all probability has much to 
do with these changes in the vividness of the 
memory, as it is a known fact that some people 
recollect better by holding the head downwards ; 
aod Sir Henry Holland tells us that, after en- 
during great fatigue in descending one of the 
deep mines of the Hartz Mountains, he entirely 
lost his memory, which returned speedily again 
after he had taken rest and food. It is ob- 
servable again that in morbidly active conditions 
of the cerebral circulation, such as occur in 
fever und on the approach of apoplexy, the 
memory is exalted in an extraordinary manner, 
and events are remembered with a vividness 


blood through the brain, that occurs in some 
excited stages of insanity, it has been remarked 
that patients have given signs of faculties which 
they had never evinced in a state of sanity ; 
prosaic persons have suddenly become poetical, 
and those who normally had no head for figures, 
have in these conditions shown no ordinary apti- 
tude for them. It would seem as though the 
blood, when at this high pressure, had penetrated 
portions of the brain hitherto but feebly supplied, 
and brought into cultivation cerebral wastes that 
were before barren. Dr. Winslow, in alluding 
to these exaltations of memory, draws the practical 
conclusion that in old persons these sudden 
lightings up of the memory should excite grave 
atteation, as indicative of approaching fatal 
apoplexy. 

We have yet to refer to a very extraordinary 
condition of brain which exists, in consequence 
of accidents producing concussion, in which mem- 
ory, consciousness, and volition suffer for a time 
a complete annihilation, to be revived again at 
the stage at which they left off. A British cap- 
tain, whilst giving orders at the battle of the 
Nile, was struck on the head and rendered sense- 
less, in which condition he was taken home and 
remained at Greenwich Hospital for fifteen 
months, when the operation of trephining was per- 
formed, and the portion of the skull which press- 
ed upon the brain was raised. Immediately con- 
sciousness returned, and he rose in his bed, and, 
without recognizing where he was, finished 
giving the orders he had commenced issuing 
amid the din of battle fifteen months before. Ex- 
traordinary as this case may appear, it is far 
from being an isolated one. Prichard relates an 
instance in which the mind stood still for years 
instead of months, and yet took up the train of 
thought exactly at the point at which it had been 
dropped. A New England farmer, whilst labor- 
ing under some dissatisfaction at having dispos- 
ed of his farm at a rate he believed below its 
worth, was engaged by a neighbor to enclose a 
piece of land with a fence. In order to split the 
timber he was obliged to use a beetle and wedges. 
These, on finishing the labors of the day, he put 
into the hollow of a tree, intending to direct his 
son to bring them home. That night he was 
seized with delirium; in this condition he re- 
inained for several years, when his mental power 
was suddenly restored. The first question he 
asked was whether his sons had brought in the 
beetle. Apprehensive of bringing on a return 
of the disease by entering into explanations, they 
replied that they could not find them; where- 
upon the old man rose from his bed, went straight 
to the hollow tree, and found the wedges and the 
ring of the beetle, the beetle itself having 
mouldered away. Thus the delicate unused nerve 
vesicle, which retained the recollection of where 
the tools had been placed remained intact whilst 


that is almost painful. In the rapid rush of the [the solid wood had perished. Sometimes the 
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memory, not only of the idea upon which the 
mind was last occupied, but the very action of 
the muscles arising out of it, has been retained 
in the mind like a fly in amber. Thus a young 
girl of six, whilst catching playthings thrown by 
a companion seated on the pavement, fell and 
received a cerebral concussion, which rendered 
her inseusible for ten hours. When she opened 
her eyes she jumped to the head of the bed, and 
asking “‘ Where did you throw it?” immediately 
commenced throwing little articles of her dress 
from the bed, exclaiming, “ Catch these!’ and 
from that moment was perfectly restored. The ex- 
actitude with which the fractured endsof the sever- 
ed idea fit,—severed as we have seen sometimes 
for years,—is very remarkable, and go to prove 
that there must be in such cases an instantaneous 
arrest of the action of the nerve vesicles without 
morbid change however, otherwise they could 
not ata moment’s notice resume their operation 
at the exact point at which they left off. We 
can only liken this extraordinary phenomenon 
of arrest of mind to some accident which has 
suddenly stopped a machine ; the driving band 
has perhaps suddenly slipped off, and in this in- 
stance the driving band in all probability was 
the circulation of the blood through the brain, 
the motive power restored, the machine went on 
as before. That mechanical pressure upon the 
surface of the brain, which means an exercise of 


control ever its circulation, according to the de- 
gree in which it is exercised, will produce dif- 
ferent mental conditions from perfect coma to 


perfect sensibiliry, is well known. A man in 
Paris once made a living by allowing curious 
physiologists to make experiments of this nature 
upon him. He had suffered the operation of 
trephining, and his brain was covered by a thin 
membrane only, by applying graduated pressure 
upon which the man’s relations with the whole 
external world could be cut off and restored by 
the mee action of the finger. At the will of 
the operator he lived alternately the life of the 
highest order of animal, or that of a mere vege- | 
table. 
‘dllaiianesasininy 
ACT IN THE PRESENT. 


_ © Leok not mournfully back into the past; it cometh not again. 
Wisely improve the present, itis thine. Goforth to meet the fu- 
ture, without fear, and with a manly heart.”—HypeErion. 

Heart gazing mournfully 
Back through past years— 
Bringing sad memories, 
Laden with tears— 
Life’s bours wasted. 
Talents abused, 
Bright opportunities 
Blindly refused— 
Close up the record 
Fraughbt with such ‘pain, 
Years that have vanished 
Return not again. 
Grasp thou the Present, 
Be earnest and bold— 
Fleeting its moments 
More precious than gold. 
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Watch and fight bravely 
Against sloth and sin ; 

Pray for the Spirit, 
The victory to win. 

Cometh the future 
Veiled and slow ? 

Go forth to greet her, 
For weal or for woe. 

Bringeth she gladness? 
Praise thou the Lord. 

Bringeth she sadness ? 
Bow to His word. 

O’er Past and o’er Future 
Dim shadows recline. 

Heart be thou manfal ; 
The Present is thine ! 


——40>—-____ 


BE THANKFUL, AND GO ON. 
BY G. D. THOMPSON. 


Be thankful and go on thy way ; 
Thy life is at its dawn ; 
Whate’er befall thee, trust and pray ; 
Be thankful and go on. 
Where’er ye be, 
On land or sea, 
By will or calling drawn ; 
Through all the strife 
That clings to lifé, 
Be thankful and go on. 


If pride derides thee, onward go; 
If malice seeks to tire, 
Care not to make a wretch thy foe 
Who is beneath thine ire. 
Rouse up thy will, 
And mount the hill— 
Thoul’t reach a level lawn: 
Who mocks thy toil 
True faith will foil ; 
Be thankful and go on. 


If some have played upon thy heart, 
And done thee bitter wrong. 
Go on, and nobly act thy part— 
We suffer to grow strong. 
A heart sincere 
Thine own shall cheer ; 
On wealth let weakness fawn ; 
To bygones blind 
Ne’er look behind ; 
Be thankful and go on. 


MOSSES. 


No spot is too desolate, none too sterile, for 
mosses to inhabit and enliven. From Spitzber- 
gen to the islands on the Antartic Ocean, along 
the sides of lofty mountains, in the most exposed 
situations, couching on wild beaths, overspread- 
ing old walls, nestling in hedges, clinging to the 
bark of trees, loving much and equally frost and 
snow, wind and tempest, needing nothing but 
moisture for their sustenance—everywhere they 
may be seen, adding fresh beauty to even the 
loveliest spots, making gay the solitary places of 
the earth, and causing the arid desert to rejoice 
and be glad. Not only are they the first plants 
which, as by a miracle, make their appearance 
in a newly-formed soil, but with fond tenacity 
they cling to the spot where they have onee 
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taken root, long after all other plants have de- 
serted it, and, tender in their nature, delicate in 
structure though they be, show wonderful power 
in resisting influences which are generally fatal 
to the vegetable creation. In this respect close 
akin to the lichens, they may appear to be de- 
stroyed by drought; but no sooner does the gen- 
erous rain descend upon them, than suddenly 
they are invested with new life, and their leaflets 
reappear as fresh, as luxuriant as ever.—Fra- 
zer’s Magazine. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


On all the improvements by which London has 
of late been beautified or benefitted, the one now 
in progress is by no means the least important. 
We refer to the sub-way, seven feet six inches 
high, and twelve feet wide; now constructing 
along the new street leading from Covent Gar- 
den to Cranbourne Street. Long talked about, a 
sub-way is actually commenced at last. 
be large enough to contain all the gas and water 
pipes required on the route; and when these 
are once in place, the service to the several 
houses will be laid on through small lateral pas- 
sages, and all this can be done without disturb- 
ing the surface of the roadway. Those who 
know what happens in London when a leading 
thoroughfare is blocked because No. 17 is hav- 
ing something done to its gas, or No. 159 is lay- 
ing on a larger supply of water, or some com- 
pany is laying down bigger mains at the rafe 
of a furlong a day, will best be able to appreciate 
the manifold advantage of a street where the 
surface will never need to be disturbed except 
for repaving. When repairs are needed, or al- 
terations are required, the workmen will enter 
the sub-way by trap-doors; and work there while 
the traffic goes on as usual over their heads. Of 
course, the promoters of telegraphs will avail them- 
selves of so covenient a receptacle for their wires: 
and, indeed, it is not easy to foretell the ad- 
vantages that may hereafter accrue from such 
a mode of multiplying the communications of a 
great city. The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
to whom the making of this new sub-way is due, 
make known in their last annual report that the 
northern high-level sewer, a length of eight 
miles including branches, is approaching com- 
pletion. [t has a double storm-outlet channel ; 
a double overflow chamber, one hundred thirty- 
eight feet long, and forty feet wide; and asewer 
outfall, nine feet high, and the same in width. 
These measurements convey anotion of the mag- 
nitude of the excavations, and the enormous quan- 
tity of brickwork required. In its course, it pas- 
ses under the Great Northern and North Londen 
railways: The high-level sewer on the south 
side of the Thames is to be nine miles long, and 
for some distance ten feet six inches hizh and 


It will j 
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wide. During the excavations at Deptford in 
July last, water burst in, and continued to flow 
at the rate of six thousand gallons a minute, so 
that a seventy horse-power steam engine had to 
be erected to pump it out, and enable the men 
to work. The cutting for the outfall is begun in 
Plumstead marshes, within range, as it appeared, 
of the artillery; for one day the balls fell but a 
few fect from the diggers. ‘To prevent accident, 
the authorities at Woolwich have been request- 
ed to cease firing for a while, or take a shorter 
range. Those who take interest in the sewage 
question will regret to learn, that the Board have 
advertised for persons willing to undertake the 
task of utilizing the sewage—that is, intercept- 
ing the foul streams at their outfall, and convert- 
ing them into a profitable fertilizer—but in vain. 

The author of Man and his Migrations will have 
to record a new migration in his next edition, 
for the Tartars are still leaving the Crimea by 
thousands, to take up their abode in ‘l'urkey. 
For some reason, perhaps because they have been 
made to feel that they were too lukewarm in the 
great campaign, they prefer Mussulman rule to 
Muscovite.—The Persian government are consid- 
ering a project for a railway from Trebizond to 
Teflis and Teheran.—England cannot find time 
to entertain the decimal system of weights and 
measures ; among continental nations which have 
adopted it, Portugal must now be included, the 
decimal system having lately there become the 
law of the land.—Holland is thinking over “new 
maritime routes” from Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam to the North Sea.—The Victorians have 
dredged the bar of the Yarra-Yarra so effectual- 
ly, that vessels drawing fourteen feet water can 
now get up to Melbourne. We learn by the last 
news from the colony, that a new expedition 
was about to start for further exploration 
of the interior, with Dr. Becker as naturalist, 
Wills of the observatory as astronomer, and 
camels as beasts of burden. Another fact, in- 
teresting to “intending emigrants,” is the dis- 
proportion between the sexes ; for excluding the 
female under twenty years of age, there are two 
hundred and seventeen men to every one hon- 
dren women throughout the colony.—The cen- 
sus of the United States of America has again 
been taken, and we are soon to have a summary 
of the results; reanwhile, it appears that the 
country has thirty thousand miles of railway, 
fifty thousand of telegraph, and twenty-five thou- 
sand acres of vines under cultivation.—A pro- 
ject is talked of for preventing the floods of the 
Mississippi, by doing for the great river what 
nature does for the St Lawrence. The Canadian 
river, as is well known, never overflows, because 
the great lakes through which it passes absorb 
all the superabundant waters, and maintain it al- 
ways at the same level. Hence, it is thought, 
that by forming large reservoirs on the upper 
course of the Mississippi where the country is 
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favorable, a similar effect will be produced. 
It is a grand scheme, not beyond the power of | 
modern enterprise ; and as for the cost, the sav- 
ing by prevention of floods for three years only 
would repay it. A project of the same kind is 
under discussion in France, where some of the 
river-valleys are liable to most disastrous inunda- 
tions, and the only promising remedy appears to 
be that of compensation reservoirs. Another 
scheme is to connect the English Channel with the 
Mediterranean, by a system of canals from the 
Seine to the Yonne, the Saone and Rhone.— 
Russia is thinking of joining the Caspian with 
the Black Sea, by a canal from the Don to the 
Volga, but the idea is not anew one. Peter 
the Great ordered the work to be carried on 
during his reign, though nothing was done ; and 
he was but a follower of Sultan Selim II., who 
actually commenced a cannal in 1569, and em- 
ployed twenty thousands prisoners on it for two 
.years, after which he abandoned the work. 

Some alarmists have raised a question as to 
the duration of the supply of that very useful 
oil, paraffine, because it is calculated that the 
Bathgate coal from which it is distilled, will be 
exhausted in eight years from the present time. 
There is, however, ro occasion for uneasiness, 
for any kind of cannel-coal will answer the pur- 
pose, and thisis met with in most of our coal-fields; 
large deposits, moreover, have been recently dis- 
covered at Pictou, Nova Scotia, and any kind of 
petroleum will yield parafine—Rangoon tar, 
Trinidad pitch, and the asphalt of Cuba. 

This new metal aluminum is taken more and 
more into use: a firm at Newcastle-on-Tyne have 
begun the manufacture of it on a large scale, in 
the pure state, and as bronze. Unexpected re- 
sults have been obtained in experimenting with 
it as an alloy: twenty parts of aluminum with 
eighty of copper produce a metal which, to the 
eye, has all the appearance of gold. What a 
resource is hereby. offered to the arts, useful and 
ornamental! Alter the proportions, and mix ten 
of aluminum with ninety of copper, and the re- 
sult is a metal singularly hard, and of excellent 
application for pivots and bearings in machinery. 
We hear, too, of other ways in which alumindm 
is likely to be available in commerce and domes- 
tic life: in one respect, seeing that it does not 
tarnish or become discolored by exposure, it bas 
the advantage over silver. 

A remarkable experiment was tried at Schaff- 
hausen, at the beginning of September, being 
nothing less than an illumination of the falls of 
the Rhine by means of electric lamps. The ef- 
fect is described as wonderful, for the rushing, 
roaring stream in its whole breadth appeared as 
if changed into liquid fire —Mr. Wilson of Phil- 
adelphia has invented an electric gas-lighter, by 
which a thousand burners or more can be lighted 
at once, and in different parts of a large city at 
the same time. Besides the requisite wires, the 
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apparatus comprises a small voltaic battery, and 
one of Ritchie’s improved induction coils. The 
battery is maintained in working-order at a cost 
of a shilling per month. Mr. Wilson having 
had his apparatus in successful operation for 
more than a year, and having produced s spark 
two and one-half inches long through six bun- 
dred miles of wire, has now brought it before the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, as an inven- 
tion which may be economically used in lighting 
the street-lamps and public buildings of towns. 
An obvious advantage arising from its use ap- 
pears at first sight; namely, that the gas need 
not be lighted until the very moment that it 
is wanted.—It appears that the sewing-machine 
is employed in the United States on a scale far 
beyond any thing as yet attempted in England ; 
it has, we are told, modified thirty-seven differ- 
ent branches of manufactures: £1,500,000 is 
set down as the annual saving in Massachusetts 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes, by the 
mere substitution of the sewing-machine for hand- 
labor. An equal sum is said to be saved ina 
year in New York by using the machine to sew 
the clothing of men and boys ; £92,000 on hats 
and caps, and £170,000 on shirt-fronts. While 
publishing these totals, we think it well to inquire 
whether it is really pounds sterling or dollars 
thatis meant.—Anotber very profitable invention 
is a machine for cutting hard-wood veneers, by 
a knife, which obviates all the waste consequent 
on the use of a saw. By hard-wood is meant 
rosewood, satinwood, zebra, and the like; and a 
®orrespondent, writing from New York, says: 
‘“ Qur principal pianoforte makers and others are 
using and will use none but knife-cut veneers. 
Sawed veneers are behind the age; and a log 
which would have yielded but five hundred feet, 
now turns out a thousand, in half the time, and 
at a little expense.” 

Scientific readers are aware that the undula- 
tory theory of light, though pretty generally ac- 
cepted, is nevertheless on its trial, and liable to 
modification, as new facts are discovered. The 
question is one of firstrate importance, in a scien- 
tific point of view, and rarely admits of popular 
illustration; but in a paper read before the 
Manchester Philosophical Society by Mr. J. 
Smith, we find an account of a few interesting 
experiments, which may be repeated without the 
use of recondite appliances, and which appeal 
in a striking manner to the eye. Mr. Smith 
holds that the vibrations of the luminous ether 
are not such as science teaches, and that we 
may dispense with the notion that rays are of 
different refrangibility. He assumes that white 
light is the motion of an ether, while blackness 
is the state of no motion, and shows that certain 
colors—blue, red, or yellow—are producible by 
the alternate action of light and shadow—taking 
shadow to signify blackness. Cause a parallelo- 
gram of white card-board to revolve over a black 
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surface with the same rapidity as the vibrations; in winter—always useful and always ornamental. 


of light, and the color will appear to be blue or 
purple, according to circumstances. A disk 
painted with black concentric rings, on a white 
ground, becomes completely colored when swift- 
ly whirled; the black and white disappear, and 
on a bright cloudy day the disk shows a light 
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Unless you need it, spare it. 

In the North Woods, I once saw a stalwart 
man, known as the “ King of the Wood-chop- 
pers,” hew down a tall, tapering spruce. It 
waved its green plume in the passing cloud, and 
was the kingliest tree in the neighborhood,—but 


yellowish green, two different shades of pur-| the woodman wanted the gum that had exuded 


ple, and a pink. Vary the shape of the disks, 
and the proportions of white and black, and all 
the colors of the rainbow may be obtained. 
Similar effects may be produced in shadows cast 
on a wall, or by rotating a black disk, in which 
openings are cut of a definite form, in front of a 
white cloud or screen. 

From these and other experiments, Mr. Smith 
concludes that they “prove the homogeneity of 
the ether—the undulatory hypothesis, but not 
the undulatory theory—and that they help to 
explain many of the phenomena of what is called 
the polarization of light, and give a new explana- 
tion to prismatic refraction.” 


———<ee—-—____ 


A WORD TO THE WOOD-CHOPPERS. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes saysa tree is like an 
underwitted child that has to be dressed and un- 
dressed by its mother. Henry Ward Beecher 
inquires if there be a tree-language. Many of 
our popular preachers go to the woods for their 


illustrations, because there are ‘‘sermonsin trees.’ | 


There is something grand and beautiful in the 
architecture of a tree, and when we reflect that 
God is its designer and builder, its branches be- 


come a ladder such as Jacob saw in his dreams | 


—a ladder with its foot upon the earth, and the 
topmost round leaning against the stars. 

Is it not a sin to chop down needlessly a tree 
which God was centuries in building? He sent 
the wood-bird on his mission to plant the seed. 
He baptized the young plant with rain and dew. 
He fanned its lungs with the breath of heaven. 
He sent the storm with wind and lightning and 
thunder to impart strength to its limbs and firm- 
ness to its roots. The wild-flowers have blessed 
it with their sweet eyes, and breathed aroma 
among its branches. It has been the homestead 
of birds for generation and ages, and they have 
hallowed it with their music. It is a folded re- 
cord of the seasons for hundreds of years. Its 
widening rings nut only number the years of the 
tree, but indicate also the years of scarcity and 
the years of plenty—a thin, shrivelled ring shows 
a lack of rain, and the consequent failure of the 
season—a thick, fat ring shows proof of an abun- 
dance of moisture, and the plenty that follows. 
With all the admiration I have for “‘ wood-chop- 
ping” and “ rail-splitting,’”’ I must exclaim, in 
the words of the poet Morris, ‘“‘ Woodman, spare 
that tree.” It isa shade in summer, a shelter 


{through its scarred and battered trunk, so he 

made an attack upon it—blow followed blow in 
rapid succession, and the echo of his ax seemed 
to wail through the forest. In less than an 
hour’s time the work of ages was destroyed for 
|ever. The noble old tree bowed gracefully to the 
dust, touching his surviving neighbors in his fall, 
| as though he would shake hands for the last time 
; with those who had been his companions for cen- 
turies. As he fell groaning to the ground, sha- 
king the earth with his fall, it did not require 
much stretch of fancy to imagine signs of sensa- 
| tion among the trees in the vicinity. I could 


have wept. It seemed to me that I had lost a 
friend. 








The trees are teachers that I love; 
Their leafy book I oft have read. 
Their branches point to worlds above, 
Their roots point to the world that’s dead. 
\ O solemn thought, the woods so lorn, 
In winter, and in spring so fair, 
Hold in.their tranks for the unborn— 
Cities and ships and coffins there. 


| 
If a taste for the beautiful cannot restrain the 
farmer from such wanton destruction, he should 
| at least be influenced by the spirit of economy. 
| A wood lot holds the snow in spring and the 
| rain in summer, und, if carefully cultivated, may 
supply him with fire-wood, post and building 
| material, for a lifetime. The trees grow faster 
than they are needed for the use of man. If there 
be “tongues in trees,” they must protest against 
the war waged upon them. Independent. 


—_—<89 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Forsign News.—The Steamer Niagara brings the 
intelligence from China, that the treaty, with the Em- 
peror’s consent, was posted over the walls of Pekin. 

Lord Eigin was arranging for the residence there 
of the English Minister. 

A Chinese representative is to reside in England. 

All important Chinese ports are open to the trade, 
and permission is granted for foreign steamers to trade 
in inland waters. 

The Russian Embassador had ratified a convention 
at Pekin confirming the privileges of Russia on the 


Amoor River, and extending her commercial advanta- 
ges. 


Prussia.—A general amnesty for political offences 
was expected in Prussia. 

It was officially announced that the new King had 
assumed the title of William V. He conferred on 


Prince Murat the Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Eagle. 


Russta.—Several ladies regularly attend the lectures 
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of Professors of the University of St. Petersburg, and 
take notes like students. 


France.—During the past year, vast public works 
have been carried out in France; a great commercial 
treaty has been made with England, whereby the 
trade of the country has been placed upon a new foot- 
ing; the right of free discussion has been voluntarily 
conceded to the legislature and the press, and the 
system of passports bas been partly abolished and will 
soon be so entirely. 


SPREAD OF THE TFLEGRAPH.—A letter from Syria 
says that Fuad Pash» bas inaugurated a new era in 
Syrian civilization, by the introduction of the magnetic 
telegraph. The wires have been ianded in Beirut 
which are to connect that city with Damascus. The 
same Pasha has also provided himself with a printing 
press and a supply of French type. 


THe Amount or Toxpacco on THE Giorr.—The 
present annual production of tobacco has been esti- 
mated, by an English writer, at 4,000,000,000, pounds ! 
This is smoked, chewed, and snuffed. Suppese it all 
made into cigars, 100 to the pound, it would produce 
400,000,000,000. Four hundred billions of cigars! 
Allowing this tobacco, unmanufactured, to cost on the 
average 10 cents a pound, and we bave $400,000,000, 
expended every year in ; roducing a noxious, deleteri- 
ous weed. At least one and a half times as much 
more is required to manufacture it into a marketable 
form and to dispose of it to the customer. 


Arrican Rat.way.—The first African railroad wag 
inaugurated in 6mo last. It is called the Natal Rail- 
way, and connects the capital of the colony, Durban, 
with Cape Town. The whole enterprise has been 
successfully carried through by the colonists, no for- 
cign aid having been received, and very important ad- 
vantages are expected to arise from this sure and rapid 
communication between the interior and the coast. A 
train in motion was, of course, an extraordinary no- 
velty for the natives, and many of the Caffres at first 
tried to measure fleetness with the marvellous iron 
horse, but they soon had to give up the race. 


Emancipation of Staves 1x Hottanp Cononies.— | 
Information has been received that Holland has de- 
creed the emancipation of the slaves in all her colo- 
nies, hy compensating the masters. There are three 
islands of the West Indies belonging to Holland ; Cur- 
racoa, St. Martius. St. Eustatia; the total population 
is about 50,000, till now mostly slaves. Holland also 
holds a part of Guinea in South America, where were 
about 50,000, slaves. 


“Mr. Weexs, of Sandwich, writes as follows to Mr. 
Rowéll, who, at the British Association, suggested the 
possibility of bringing down rain from the clouds at 
pleasure.” “I have trom very early life been an assid- 
uous experimenter with electric kites, atmospheric ex- 
ploring wires, &c. Now, I beg to assure you, that it 
bas several times happened that when my kite has been 
raised under a distended light fleecy cloud, at a mod- 
erate elevation, a free current of sparks has passed 
from the apparatus during some ten or twelve minutes ; 
I have suddenly found myself bedewed with a descent 
of fine misty rain; and, on looking up, have seen the 
cloud upon which I was operating surprisingly re- 
juced in magnitude.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is remarkably 
quiet, but prices remain unchanged. Small sales are 
making to retailers from $5 25 to 5 37} per, barrel ; 


INTELLIGENCER 


for common, superfine and good extra; $5 50 a 6 00 
for extra family, and $6 31 a 6 76 for fancy lots, 
Nothing doing in Rye Flour or Corn Mea]. The former 
is held.at $4. The latter beld at $3 for Pennsylvania. 


Grain.—The offerings of Wheat continue small, 
and prices are without material chang- Small sales 
of fair and prime Pennsylvania and Western red at 
$1 25 a 130 per bush. White is scarce and ranges 
from $1 40 a 145. Rye is steady at 75 centa for Penn- 
sylvania and 70 certs for Southern. Corn is in fair 
supply and in moderate request. Small sales of new 
yellow at 63 a 64c. and old at 70 cents. Oats are 
steady at 34 cents for Penna. and 33 cents for 
Delaware. New York Barley is steady at 75 cents. 
Barley Malt ranges from 85 to 95c. 


CLoversEep is dull. Further sales at $5 00 a5 25 
per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2 25 a 2 50. Flaxseed 
is steady at $1 45. 


AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, is situated in one of the most 
healthy and delightful portions of Chester Co. and is 
within a few minutes walk of the Fairville Station on 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Rail Road. 
The Summer Term of 1861, will commence Second 
day (Mond.) 3mo., (Mar.) 25th. and continue 20 weeks. 
Vacation, during the warmest part of the season. 
Terms $60 per session. 
For particulars Address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
or JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 
Fairville P. O. Chester Co. Pa 


Rererinces, Benj. Swayne, London Grove Pa; 
Joseph Jobson, 830 Marshal St, Phila; T. M. Plummer, 
Monrovia, Md. 2mo, 2nd, 8t. 


BYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Twelfth Session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the third Second-day, (the 18th) of 
Second month, 1861, and continue twenty weeks. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 

Terms—$60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the session. 

For Circulars containing other particulars, address 

Jane HILuBorn, 
Byberry P. O., Penna. 


lst mo. 26.—2m. 


REEN LAWN BUARDING SCHOOL, for Sale or 

Rent; situated near Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., 

three miles north of the Kennett Square depot, on the 

Baltimore Central Railroad. Terms moderate ; address 
Epith B. Caanrant, P:oprieter. 

Unionville, P. 0. 


Ist mo., 19th—4t. 


‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 

of this institution will commence on the 19th of 11th 
month, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 





